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CIVIL DEFENSE 


job is nobody’s job unless highly responsible and 
ingenious leadership guides the effort and assigns 
the tasks, 

Public welfare personnel will be called upon to 
provide its share of the leadership and carry its desig- 
nated part of the task. That designated part at this 
moment looks to be one of volume and complexity 
overshadowing all previous assignment. This some- 
what high-sounding evaluation of the job to be done 
is not made lightly. It is not made without pause 
for a quick review of past jobs and past crises. 

We do not come inexperienced to this present 
demanding responsibility to plan emergency welfare 
services for a potentially staggering number of people 
who will need food, clothing, temporary housing and 
help in relocating themselves and re-establishing their 
family life. We have met basic maintenance needs 
for hundreds of thousands of people under trying 
circumstances in the midst of confusion and uncer- 
tainty and in an atmosphere that almost reached a 


& DerensE 1s everybody’s job—but everybody’s 





Editorial: Civil Defense 


state of panic more than once. Out of trial and error 
and realignment of methods and procedures a sound 
public welfare program has been established. It stands 
now on well-defined and well-tested public policy that 
we support and believe in. 

We shall be called upon for far more extensive 
coordination of our work with that of other services 
than has ever been true before. We shall have to 
learn close quarter team work among ourselves and 
in company with many other people. We shall have 
to learn to adapt what we know to new and complex 
problems. We shall have to face much that is un- 
known and unpredictable and be content to work 
out solutions as we go along. 

Our success will depend largely on our ability to 
develop clear-cut, simple, workable machinery. 

J. Micron Patrerson, Director 
Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare, and Chairman, 
APWA Committee on Civil 
Defense and Public Welfare 
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Medcentury Wefare _ 


by HARRY O. PAGE 
Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and Medical Care 
New York State Department of Public Welfare 


of dependency among our citizens has evolved 

from four centuries of sociological development. 
The modern public welfare system, that most recent 
social invention designed to meet this problem, com- 
bines, on the whole, the best thought of those four 
centuries. For nearly two decades now we have 
labored intensively to perfect its machinery, get the 
money to keep it functioning, and to influence the 
fashioning of a sound and humane public policy on 
which it may rest. At the same time, the dramatic 
size of the problem, as well as the size of the opera- 
tion required to deal with it, has increasingly under- 
lined the question of what can be done to reduce 
and prevent dependency. 


T HE AMERICAN system of dealing with the problem 


ResEaRcH Project 


ONSIDERABLE light has been thrown upon the rami- 

fications of this big question by a three-year 
research project, just completed by Community Re- 
search Associates, Inc. Underwritten by the Grant 
Foundation, the study was begun with the intent to 
produce a definitive treatise on the major issues 
underlying community organization efforts in four 
large, interrelated areas of community service—de- 
pendency, health, maladjustment, and recreation. The 
results of this large-scale undertaking have been 
incorporated into a book, written by Bradley Buell 
and his associates, to be published this fall by 
Columbia University Press. Besides extensive research 
into the history and literature of these four fields, and 
consultation with their outstanding specialists, the 
project included a comprehensive statistical study of 
the four areas of service in St. Paul, Minn. It is from 
this statistical study that we can draw, tentatively, 
it is true, but more clearly than ever before, some 
working conclusions about the intelligent handling 
of the dependency problem in our American com- 
munities. 

With the cooperation of the St. Paul Social Plan- 
ning and Research Council and the 108 public and 
private agencies in the four service fields in that 
city, schedules were made for every family served by 
any agency during the month of November 1948. 
Careful cross-tabulations of this material established 
a reliable unduplicated figure for the numbers of 
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families being served simultaneously by agencies in 
the same and different fields of service and the specific 
problems for which they were being served. 

Seventeen agencies or administrative units in St. 
Paul were rendering the community’s dependency 
services when the study was made. These included 
six public agency units—the county welfare board 
with four assistance units and a county home, and 
eleven private agencies. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
monies were being expended through the public 
agency system. 

Nearly seven thousand families, seven per cent of 
the families in the community, were being served 
by these seventeen agencies. Compared with the 
other three fields of service, this represented the lowest 
number of families requiring a particular kind of 
service. At the same time, more money was being 
expended in this field than in any of the other three. 
Ten per cent of the community’s families were re- 
ceiving services because of the maladjustment of one 
or more members of the family, fifteen per cent were 
being served because of health problems, and eighteen 


per cent were participating in the programs of the 
recreation agencies. 


MALADJUSTMENT 


HE TERM, maladjustment, as used in this study, 
Tet for a word of explanation. Recognizing that, 
as literature on human behavior now teaches us, anti- 
social behavior, mental and emotional illness and 
family disorganization stem out of the same causes, 
the consultants who undertook this piece of research 
chose to study the manifestations of these various 
symptoms together. This involved the pooling of 
reports of the correctional, mental health and case- 
work agencies and institutions. Evidence of mal- 
adjustment for the purposes of the study was defined 
as officially-recorded anti-social behavior, and diag- 
nosed (by psychiatrist or caseworker) mental or emo- 
tional illness or incapacity to fulfill primary responsi- 
bilities toward home, work or school. 

Altogether 41,000 families, forty per cent of the 
families in the community, were known to one or 
more agencies during the month in which the tabula- 
tions were taken. As could be expected, a sizeable 
number of families were known to agencies in more 
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than one field. Careful study of these cross-tabulations 
revealed clearly that hard core of misery which social 
workers know exists in every community, siphoning 
off a disproportionate amount of the available service, 
and serving as a living proof of the fact that personal 
and family troubles move in a vicious circle. 

The hard core in St. Paul consisted of a group of 
6,500 families, six per cent of the community’s fami- 
lies and sixteen per cent of all the families receiving 
any kind of community service. These were found to 
have such an aggregation of problems that they were 
absorbing 68 per cent of the dependency services, 46 
per cent of the health services, and 55 per cent of 
the maladjustment services. Nearly 80 per cent of 
these families were on relief; in fact, these mutiple 
problem families, as they were called, accounted for 
nearly four-fifths of all the dependent families in the 
community. 


INTERRELATION OF PROBLEMS 


Win SIMILAR studies in other American communi- 
ties might reveal is a matter for speculation. 
Certainly, however, the St. Paul study findings con- 
firm the hunches of observant community leaders 
today about the size, shape and interrelatedness of 
the problems to which our community services are 
addressed. For public welfare leadership, whose spe- 
cial dilemma is concerned with the very size of the 
dependency problem and the responsibility to pre- 
vent dependency and restore dependent persons to 
self-support which is written into most, if not all, 
public welfare laws, these findings present particular 
clues and challenges. 

Nearly eighty per cent of the dependent families of 
St. Paul in that month of November 1948 were found 
also to have problems of ill health or maladjustment 
or both. The extent to which these physical and social 
ills were causing the continued dependency of the 
families could be determined quite specifically, for 
it was found that only four per cent of the 7,000 
dependent families found themselves in this position 
solely because of inability to find employment. In 
the remaining ninety-six per cent, the reason arose 
from other, and in most cases, serious sources. 

In over 5,000 of the families, unemployability of 
one or more members loomed large in the family pic- 
ture. Since nearly two-thirds of all these families had 
persons over 65 who were receiving OAA, one can 
ascribe a great deal of this unemployability to the 
hazards and handicaps of the aging process. But, 
what is more important, it developed that a high 
proportion, not only of these elderly folk but of the 
younger people too, were unemployable because they 


were physically ill or suffering from chronic handicap, 
mental illness or mental defect to such a degree that 
they were unable to find or hold a job. The broken 
home crept into the picture in sixteen per cent of the 
dependent families, although it was the sole reason 
for dependency in only eight per cent. In another 
five per cent the reason lay in some special burden 
due to extra expense because of illness, indebtedness, 
garnishment of wages, and so on. 

Here we see emerging a pretty definitive picture 
of public welfare’s own bugaboo—the residual case- 
load. These are the people whose income handicaps 
are not much alleviated by even the most favorable 
changes in the labor market. These are the people, 
too, for whom money payments through the assistance 
programs mean continued existence but not the return 
to self-sustenance which it was the intent of our 
public welfare laws to provide. 


Cioser Loox 


CLOSER LOOK AT the multiple problem families, 
A eight per cent of which, you will remember, 
were dependent, will add important details to this 
picture. Eighty per cent of these 6,500 families had 
one or more members suffering from problems of 
maladjustment. Seventy per cent of these were prob- 
lems of mental and emotional illness and mental 
defectiveness. Anti-social behavior, and serious prob- 
lems of family conflict came next on the roll call 
of these complicating difficulties. Nearly 5,000 of these 
families were, in addition, trying to cope with prob- 
lems posed by the illness of one or more of the 
family members. Seventy per cent of all the families 
had at least one member suffering from chronic illness 
or a chronic handicap. Tuberculosis, heart diseases, 
cancer and diabetes headed the list of these illnesses. 
Hearing and speech handicaps, those of an orthopedic 
nature, and blindness were the most frequently occur- 
ring handicaps. 

The interrelationship of personal and family prob- 
lems with problems of economic insufficiency has 
increasingly been recognized, as our knowledge of 
the dynamics of human behavior has grown and our 
observations about the corroding effects of continued 
dependency have accumulated. Moreover, from a 
number of points of experimentation we have learned 
that dependency can be prevented, that rehabilitation 
can be effected. In Chicago, for instance, the 1950 
annual report of the Department of Welfare deals 
with rehabilitation efforts with families where de- 
pendency has become part of the circle of re-enforce- 
ment with problems of health and social adjustment. 
A case example describes how money payments of 
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$1869 to a family of seven people, plus specialized help 
from the Department’s medical, counseling and job 
placement units restored the family to a self-support- 
ing status in eleven months. 

There are other evidences that communities are 
beginning to catch glimpses of a picture similar to 
the well-documented one which St. Paul has produced 
for itself. Public welfare administrators have become 
preoccupied with speculation as to how much and 
what kind of service a sound public welfare agency 
can offer to people who have other than economic 
needs. Some have begun to wonder if the situation 
does not call for two kinds of administrative struc- 
tures—one to deal with assistance problems related 
to unemployment only, another to deal with the more 


complicated problems presented by the residual case- 
load. 


Neep For JoInt THINKING 


E VERY NATURE OF these interrelated problems pre- 
j tole by families suffering from a multiplicity of 
physical, social and economic ills, however, calls for 
the joint thinking and planning of public welfare 
with other community leadership. This, too, has 
been recognized. For example, the 1950 report of 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Co-operation, in its section on social wel- 
fare, points out the urgent need for better coordina- 
tion and maximum utilization of the wide variety 
of preventive and rehabilitative resources which can 
be brought to bear on the problem of dependency. 
“Unless a full scale effort is made,” says the report, 
“to overcome these factors, welfare costs and caseloads 
may be expected to increase until the costs will be 
truly staggering.” 

In the volume which reports and discusses this 
substantial research undertaking, the authors analyze 
the problem of dependency and the present func- 
tioning of our public agencies to show the extent to 
which the presence of ill health and maladjustment 
prevents money payments from effecting a cure of 
the problems of the needy. They have performed a 
valuable service in adding to our accumulating knowl- 
edge about the cause of continuing dependency. 

In answer to the big question with which we 
started—What can be done to prevent and reduce 
dependency?—they are able to offer some thought- 
provoking suggestions. 

The St. Paul study showed that a vast amount of 
service by over sixty different specialized agencies or 
administrative units was being poured into the group 
of 6,500 multiple problem families. No one agency, 
including the public welfare department, was aware 
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of the extent to which families under its care were 
being serviced by other community agencies. The 
problems themselves are revealed to be so closely 
interrelated within the same family group as to call 
for a corresponding interrelation of specific services, 
especially when one sees the answer to the problem 
in terms of a community-wide program designed to 
prevent these problems from “jelling” into a situation 
of chronic economic incapacity. In order to begin 
experimentation along these lines, say the authors, 
there is need, first of all, for development of a 
methodological pattern which would implement a 
series of five closely related procedures. Briefly these 
procedures would provide for continuous identifica- 
tion of multiple problem families and recording of 
data about them; would assure an integrated diag- 
nosis of the total family situation; would develop a 
prognostic classification by which the group could 
be analyzed in terms of rehabilitative potentialities; 
would assure continuity of treatment and rehabilita- 
tive service called for by the diagnosis and prognosis; 
and finally, would allow for periodic review and 
evaluation of the total program. 


CoorDINATION OF SERVICES 


SECOND IDEA which emerges from this analysis 
A concerns the point that, especially in large urban 
areas, the task of organizing and coordinating a large 
number of treatment and rehabilitative services con- 
fronts those who assume the leadership in moving in 
on this problem. This would hold true whether the 
program was constructed out of the coordinated 
activity of the community’s principal assistance, health 
and adjustment services, or whether one service, such 
as the public welfare agency, set up additional units 
of service within its own structure to supplement 
existing services in the community. Since public 
welfare, for logical reasons relating to its evolving 
structure and its particular responsibilities, has not 
always, in the past, conceived of its role in com- 
munity organization terms, it will, if it undertakes 
to assume leadership in dealing with this problem, 
have to reorient itself. 

It goes without saying that the methods through 
which a program of prevention of dependency can 
become a reality must be carefully developed and 
objectively tested. However, as these authors com- 
ment, investment in this kind of experimentation and 
research seems a logical and profitable next step in 
the baffling attempt to cope with those causes of de- 
pendency which are not exclusively of an economic 
nature. We now see dependency as a self-perpetuating 

(Continued on page 147) 
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A New Program 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS RETURNING HOME 
FROM TRAINING SCHOOL 


by RENEE BERG, Case Supervisor, 


Protective Services Division 
Baltimore (Md.) Department of Public Welfare 


Editor's note: One of our editorial policies is that 
we do not publish articles that have appeared in other 
journals. We are making an exception to this rule 
with this paper as we believe its constructive approach 
to a social problem will be of real interest and value 
to you. We thank the JOURNAL OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA PRISON SOCIETY for their permis- 
sion to re-publish the paper. 





NEW AND PROBABLY unique program for helping 
boys and girls discharged from training schools 
through their initial period of adjustment in 

the community has been in operation in Maryland 
since last November. This plan affects each of the 
four State training schools for delinquent adolescents. 
It substitutes for the traditional parole to the institu- 
tion a year of supervision by the public welfare agency 
in the community where the boy or girl has his home. 
The program recognizes the need for help during the 
time of the young person’s transition from institu- 
tional life to the life of the outside world, but is based 
on the premise that this help can be best given by an 
agency rooted in the community to which he is re- 
turning. 

Parole ties the child to the institution which, at the 
time of his discharge, he has presumably used as well 
as he is able to and has finished with. The Maryland 
plan of supervision makes possible the complete sep- 
aration of the child from the school, in fact and in 
law, and leaves him free to move back into the com- 
munity. The worker who helps him with his adjust- 
ment and who evaluates his behavior is attached not 
to the school, which he has left, but to the community, 
of which he is again a part. If the primary function 
of the training school is conceived to be not that of 
removing the adolescent from the community but that 
of giving him an experience that will make it possible 
for him to live within the community, this method of 
leaving the institution follows logically. 

Although the program is new and has been going 
into effect gradually during the past months, it is the 
intent of the State Department of Public Welfare, 


which supervises the training schools, that children 
leave these institutions in this way. For the child 
about to be discharged, and for the parents to whom 
he is returning, there is no alternative plan. Parents 
who refuse supervision for their child would be say- 
ing, in effect, that they are unwilling to make a shift 
in their own lives for the sake of their child. We do 
not know at this time what the training school or the 
juvenile court would do if there were continued re- 
fusal to participate. It seems likely that, as in other 
instances of parents who temporarily relinquish their 
parental responsibilities, foster home care might be 
a resource. 


BALTIMORE PrRocRAM 


n Barrimore, where the majority of the children 
| committed to the State training schools have their 
homes, the program is carried out through the Pro- 
tective Services Division of the Department of Public 
Welfare. This Division brought to its new under- 
taking intensive experience in giving a casework serv- 
ice not only to delinquent individuals placed on pro- 
bation by the courts, but also to parents who had been 
adjudged negligent but who were trying to change 
their behavior in order to keep their children at home. 
As we began to work with the boys and girls dis- 
charged from training schools, we found that although 
much of our previous experience was applicable, there 
was much that was distinctive to this new program. 
With less than a year’s experience in giving this serv- 
ice, our conclusions about it are necessarily tentative, 
although the degree of adjustment made by the ma- 
jority of the boys and girls coming to us gives us 
every reason to believe in the soundness of the pro- 
gram and of our way of administering it. 

Before proceeding to discuss some of the problems 
we are meeting in giving this service, it would help 
clarify matters to describe first the process by which 
a boy or girl moves from the training school back to 
his home and community, as the agency’s service be- 
gins at the point at which the school decides he is 
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ready for discharge. Our relation to the child begins 
with a letter from the school, saying that he is ready 
to leave the institution and asking if we will consider 
him for supervision. Accompanying the letter is some 
information about his background and his adjustment 
in school. As the first step in determining whether 
we can undertake supervision, we discuss the matter 
with his parent or parents. They have already been 
seen by the school social worker, who tells them 
briefly about the program of help that is available for 
them and their child. If the boy or girl is 16 or older, 
he is brought in from the school for an interview 
shortly after his parents are first seen in the agency, 
so that he may have some active part in the plans that 
are being made for him. 


INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS 


N FROM ONE TO THREE interviews, our application 
| worker discusses with the parents what it will be 
like to have their child back, explains our service to 
them, and helps them decide whether they are ready 
to use it in order to facilitate their child’s readjustment 
to home and community. They are helped to consider 
whether they can let their child be what he is now, 
after the new experience he has lived through, or 
whether they are going to hold him back to what he 
was before he was sent to training school. The 
worker explains that although it is the child who will 
be the focus of this service, the parents also will be 
required to participate on a regular basis and will have 
a worker, who will be other than their child’s worker. 
When the father and mother are separated, we require 
that the parent who will not be in the home come for 
at least one interview, so that his interest and assist- 
ance can be enlisted on the child’s behalf to the great- 
est possible degree. If both parents are in the home, 
regular participation by both is required. 

If the mother is employed, the worker expresses our 
conviction that a child trying to find his way back 
into the community needs his mother there to help 
him, and explains that a requirement of our service 
is that she give up her employment. In families 
where there is no other source of income, the mother 
has a financial resource through the program of Aid 
to Dependent Children. The matter of physical en- 
vironment is discussed. Is there room for the return- 
ing son or daughter? Perhaps, in order to make a 
place for him again, the family will have to look for 
larger quarters. Sometimes a child will need special 
help, such as psychiatric treatment, and in these in- 
stances the worker talks with the parents about their 
willingness to make use of the resources available. 

The question most frequently raised by parents in 
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regard to their own participation is: “Why will J have 
to come here too? I’m not the one who got into 
trouble.” The answer to this natural question is a 
simple and direct one, although it goes to the core of 
the problem of delinquency. It is, in effect, the follow. 
ing: We are not saying that your child’s trouble is all 
your fault, any more than it is all his fault. Something 
has gone wrong between you, in your relationship 
with one another. If he is going to be able to live at 
home now more successfully, both you and he will 
have to put something different into the relationship 
than you did previously. Your worker will not try to 
take away from you your rights and responsibilities as 
parents, but will instead expect you to exercise them 
more fully than in the past. 


ForMatL APPLICATION 


T THE POINT at which agency and parents agree 
A that they are ready to receive their child, the par- 
ents make formal application by signing an applica- 
tion form for the service and are assigned to their 
regular worker. The agency then notifies the training 
school that we are willing to accept the child for super- 
vision. The school arranges a hearing before the judge 
of the Circuit Court for Juvenile Cases, at which time 
the commitment to the training school is rescinded 
and an order issued placing the child under the super- 
vision of the Protective Services Division for one year. 
Present in court at the hearing are both the child and 
his parents. Following the hearing they come to the 
agency, accompanied by a social worker from the 
training school, who introduces the boy or girl to the 
application worker and then leaves. The application 
worker sees the child briefly, recognizing that this is 
a great day for him and that he is eager to get home, 
but pointing out that he has been placed under our 
supervision and that this is the place to which he will 
be coming regularly for the next year. She gives him 
an appointment to see her within the week. 

When the child, accompanied by a parent, arrives 
for the application interview, the worker sees him 
alone and discusses with him in some detail what it 
will be like to be under supervision here. He will have 
his case worker, with whom he will have weekly half- 
hour interviews in the first six months, regular but 
less frequent interviews in the second six months. He 
will be expected to get to the office for these appoint- 
ments alone and on time. We will expect, too, that he 
attend school regularly (or be employed if beyond 
school age) and abide by whatever regulations his 
parents make about hours and household duties. All 
of this is a way of helping him with his biggest job: 
that of trying to go along with the community’s way 
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RETURNING HOME 


of living, instead of against it. The worker acknowl- 
edges frankly with the boy or girl that he has no 
choice about being under supervision. This has been 
ordered by the Court. But he has the power to choose 
whether he is going to use supervision to help himself, 
or whether he is going to refuse to use it. Through 
his behavior in the past he got himself out of his home 
and community. How is he going to get himself back 
now? We care about him and know how to help 
him, and we do not expect perfection, but in the long 
run, if he does not try to get along within the law, we 
will have to return him to the Court. The judge will 
then decide if he is to be recommitted to training 
school, or if some other plan is to be made for him. 
The child, too, makes formal application by signing 
an application form for the service, countersigned by 
his parent, as a way of acknowledging that he under- 
stands what will be involved for him, and the first 
appointment with his regular worker is scheduled. 


Wuart Are Tuey Like? 


HAT ARE THESE boys and girls like whom we are 

W trying to help? What has brought them into 
trouble? The factors contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency have been discussed frequently and at 
length, and this is not the place to go into them again, 
or to repeat the sad and all too true story of homes 
broken actually or psychologically, rejection, illegiti- 
macy. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that some children 
respond to such stresses in their relationships with their 
parents with behavior that brings them into conflict 
with the law. This, and the fact that they have been 
in training school, is the bond among the boys and 
girls coming to us for help. It is perhaps the one com- 
mon bond, because their diversity is amazing. In per- 
sonality, in appearance, in intelligence, the differences 
are as great as one would find in any adolescent group. 
As we started with our program of help for these 
boys and girls, we started in the only way possible, 
by drawing on our past experience in working with 
delinquents on probation, both adults and adolescents. 
What we had learned about the negative organization 
of the delinquent, who uses his strength destructively, 
against himself and society, has remained valid for 
these children. What we had learned about using 
authority firmly and directly was equally applicable 
here. The structure we had developed for working 
with adolescents on probation, in which parent and 
child each has his own worker, has been right in these 
cases also, because it takes into account the special 
situation of the adolescent, who is ready for a consider- 
able degree of independence but still in need of par- 
ental support. Above all, it has remained true that the 
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delinquent can be helped to change only through the 
medium of a relationship in which he has the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility to use himself differently 
from his old way. 

After a short time, however, it became evident that 
there was much in these cases that was different from 
what we had known before. Our other clients had 
come to us on probation, were being given an oppor- 
tunity to change their behavior instead of being sent 
to training school or prison. The boy or girl who 
comes to us after discharge from training school is 
different by the very fact of having been in training 
school. What, actually, is this difference? To begin 
with, the child who has spent one or more years in a 
training school is removed in time from the offense 
for which he was sent there. In his own eyes, he has 
“paid off his guilt” for his delinquent behavior by 
“serving his time.” And there is no use glossing over 
the fact that however benevolent the intentions of the 
school and the community which supports it, to a 
great extent the institution feels to the child like a 
prison. 


FEELING OF CLIENT 


MS ANY sociAL worker knows who has tried to help 
A a client sent to her through the courts, the client 
begins with the feeling: “I am here because I was 
made to come.” It is only in time that he can move 
to a recognition that he, himself, needs help. For the 
client who comes on probation, this process of assum- 
ing responsibility is expedited by the dynamic force of 
his unexpiated guilt. But the child who has been in 
training school feels, almost invariably, that he has 
taken his punishment and now should be left alone. 
The period of supervision presents itself initially as an 
additional, undeserved punishment. Unless he can be 
helped to move beyond this, to a realization that this 
is something for him, he will make of supervision 
nothing more meaningful than a routine “reporting.” 

A second equally important and related factor 
which creates a problem in helping the child who has 
been in training school is that for from one to three 
years he has been removed from family and com- 
munity, and has been living in a unique setting, de- 
signed specifically for him. The importance of this, 
and of the resultant problems in helping, cannot be 
underestimated. One or two or three years is a long 
time in anyone’s life. To an adolescent, going through 
a period of intensified biological and emotional de- 
velopment, this time represents even more of living 
than it would to an adult. So much can happen in the 
adolescent’s own self in such a comparatively short 
time. Consider, for example, what it can mean for a 
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boy to leave home and the world outside when he is 
not yet 13, and close to childhood, and not to return 
to them until he is 15, on the verge of young man- 
hood. 

Further, how does one help a child make use in 
every-day living of the special experience he has un- 
dergone in training school? The Maryland training 
schools are moving toward a point of view which sees 
the school as a place where the child who has not been 
able to live within the limits of society can have an 
experience in using limits instead of fighting them, 
and of being within the group instead of in opposition 
to it. When a child has used this experience as well as 
he is able, he is considered ready for discharge. This 
process has been found to take a year, or slightly 
longer, for most children. This can be a meaningful 
and creative experience for a child, despite the nega- 
tive elements that are present in any institutional ex- 
perience. But how can the child be helped so that he 
can use what he has learned for himself, in a special- 
ized, protected setting, in the broad community which, 
unlike the institution, is not designed specifically for 
him? If this adaptation cannot be made, then the 
years in the institution become lost years, and the child 
has one more destructive experience in his already 


unhappy life. 
OVERWHELMING PRoBLEMs 


HAVE PRESENTED above some of the problems facing 
| the child as he returns to the community, problems 
that the agency must find a way of helping him to 
come to terms with. As they have been presented, the 
problems might feel almost overwhelming. Here we 
have a boy or girl who has to cope not only with the 
problems of growth with which all adolescents have to 
struggle, not only with the problems in relationship 
which are common to delinquents, but also with the 
special problems that arise from the fact that he was, 
of necessity, removed from community and family for 
a substantial period. And, with all this to face, he is 
likely to be at a point in his life when he thinks it is 
time for him to be free from social agencies and on 
his own. 

Where is the point, in all of this, at which the child’s 
will and desire to use help can be enlisted? We have 
found from our own experience that there is a start- 
ing point. It has been said again and again by the 
boys and girls themselves. They want to stay out of 
trouble so that they do not have to return to the train- 
ing school. Now this is, obviously, a purely negative 
statement. They “stay out” of something so that they 
“do not have to” do something else. To the child this 
may seem like the ultimate answer to all his problems. 
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But we know that the child does not know; that a new 
way of living cannot be built on the basis of negatives, 
What he does not want can be the starting point, but 
if he is to find a way of living that satisfies his own 
and the community’s needs, he will have to move from 
what he does not want into what he does want. How 
do we help him do this? 


Factor oF ENVIRONMENT 


T Is QuiTE TRUE that the physical environment in 
| which the delinquent child is reared seldom offers 
much outlet for constructive activity. He is apt to 
be the child of poverty and slums. But the fact re- 
mains that all slum children do not become delin- 
quent, any more than all children from more richly 
endowed cultural settings learn to live personally satis- 
fying and socially useful lives. There is only one thing 
which makes it possible for any child to make use of 
the constructive potentialities of his environment, 
whether they be few or many, and that is through 
having and using constructive human relationships. 
There is very little that the agency can do to change 
the outer world for the child. But what it can and 
does do, as the very heart of its helping service, is to 
offer the child a creative experience in relationship 
that can enable him to make use of whatever values 
are potential in himself and his world. 

While the child is being helped to get a sense of 
both his worth and his responsibilities through the 
relationship with his worker, his parents are engaged 
with their own worker in finding their role as parents 
in a more satisfactory way. Neither part of this proc- 
ess is an end in itself; it is a means whereby in time 
parents and child can come together differently in 
their relationship, so that the child, from a more se- 
cure base in his home, can move into the life of the 
community in a more positive way. 

This is a brief and over-simplified exposition of a 
process which is neither simple nor brief. It may give 
the impression that we aim to establish a “perfect” 
parent-child relationship. Our aim is nothing so un- 
real. We have a limited function; that of helping the 
child to a sufficiently secure relationship with his fam- 
ily and world so that he need not express his fears 
and hostility in social behavior. We cannot and do 
not try to solve all the problems that arise in living. 
We cannot help all the children who are sent to us, 
and we will never be able to. As we gain in experi- 
ence, however, we will help even more children than 
we do now. Ten months of this work has convinced 
us that we are moving in the right direction and that 
we are giving a service that has much value for young 
delinquents at a crucial point in their lives. 
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Personnel of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation had as one of its many assignments for 


the year 1950 the defining of: 


A. What is the basic content of the public assist- 

ance worker's job? 

B. What are the basic requirements essential for a 

person to do the public assistance job? 

C. How does a person obtain the basic require- 

ments to do the public assistance job? 

The following statement is the result of the com- 
mittee’s work. These questions have been worked on 
by various committees of the Association in the past 
three years and the material of the previous commit- 
tees was extremely helpful in the present formulation. 
The present committee does not by any means con- 
sider it a finished or perfected product. It is request- 
ing its publication at this time in order to solicit opin- 
ions, criticisms and discussion. 

All persons engaged or interested in public welfare 
work have a real stake in helping the committee re- 
fine this tentative statement. It should be pointed out 
that even the committee was not in universal accord 
with all of its content. However, it was agreed that 
before any more attempts would be made to obtain 
unanimity on the part of the committee, that it should 
be subjected to the national public welfare anvil. This 
is now an opportunity for everyone to help forge and 
hammer into shape one of the most requested and 
needed statements in the public welfare field. 

by Frep Sreimnincer, Director 


Tr Committee on Social Work Education and 


Lake County (Ind.) Department of Public Welfare 


and, Chairman of the Subcommittee which 
drafted the preliminary statement 





I. The Basic Content of the Public Assistance 
Worker’s Job. 

This statement pertains to the public assistance 
worker who does not assume supervisory or admin- 
istrative responsibilities. The public assistance work- 
er, as discussed in this statement, is the worker who 
is employed in a public welfare agency and is respon- 
sible for the study of applications of assistance for 
old age assistance, blind assistance, aid to dependent 
children assistance, and general assistance; the deter- 
mination of initial and of continuing eligibility for 
these types of assistance; and such service and assist- 


ance to applicants and recipients of these assistances 
as are applicable and compatible with the will of the 
community, the individuals, and the families involved. 

An application for public assistance is an applica- 
tion for a money grant and the expressed need is for 
financial help. Such application does not presuppose 
a need for any adjustment in the social or personal 
life of the applicant, although such other needs may 
exist, and help with them may be requested from the 
agency during or following the eligibility study. We 
believe that requested help with these other needs is 
definitely within the function of the public assistance 
agency. The public assistance worker’s concern with 
needs other than financial should not, however, di- 
vert him from his primary function of the determina- 
tion of eligibility for financial assistance. 

Many clients will have no need other than financial; 
will be ready to assume a reasonable share in estab- 
lishing eligibility, and will use the assistance grant to 
manage their own affairs. The understanding public 
assistance worker realizes these clients require no ad- 
ditional social services and does not offer them. He 
does not render further services unless they are re- 
quested, even though the clients’ personal and social 
lives may seem to the worker unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, this same understanding enables a public 
assistance worker to recognize a request for service 
when it is implied, rather than explicit, and to be 
ready to offer further services when wanted. 

Our conviction that social service is essential in 
public assistance is based on the belief that the public 
assistance program is strengthened and its purposes 
more fully attained when it is administered in such 
a way as to make the experience for the client con- 
structive and rehabilitative. 


II. Basic Knowledge Required for Public 
Assistance Worker. 
A. Legal and philosophic basis for public assistance 
programs. 

1. Knowledge of the law under which the agency 
operates and of basic structure of the agency set-up. 

2. Knowledge of the eligibility requirements for 
services through the worker’s own agency and of its 
policies and procedures. 

3. Knowledge of the rights, privileges, duties and 
responsibilities of applicants and their relatives, of 
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recipients and their relatives, and of the worker as 
defined in the law. 

4. Knowledge of the sources of funds for public 
welfare programs. 

5. Knowledge of the objectives of the program, and 
of the underlying philosophy which governs the man- 
ner in which the public welfare programs are ad- 
ministered. 

6. General knowledge of governmental structure. 
B. Knowledge of social and economic factors and how 
to use this knowledge for the benefit of the individual 
served. 

1. The public assistance worker needs to under- 
stand the problems and processes of social change that 
affect people, such as the aged, family without a wage 
earner, the physically and mentally handicapped. 

2. The public assistance worker needs to under- 
stand the relationship between the public assistance 
programs and other income maintenance programs, 
such as social insurance, minimum wage laws, em- 
ployment services, public housing. 

3. The public assistance worker needs to know and 
understand preventive treatment and_ rehabilitative 
programs in physical and mental health. 

4. The public assistance worker needs to have a 
recognition and understanding of the other commu- 
nity programs, public and private, and sufficient 
knowledge of these programs to be able to use their 
services effectively. 

5. The public assistance worker needs to have an 
understanding of the impact of economic change and 
a knowledge of the economy of the particular com- 
munity in which the worker is employed. 

6. The public assistance worker needs to have an 
understanding of cultural and ethnic groupings in the 
community where the worker is employed. 

C. Elementary understanding of need for and use of 
research and statistics for social purposes and appre- 
ciation of scientific methods. 

D. Understanding of human behavior. 

1. The understanding of human behavior is a life- 
time task. A minimum essential for the public assist- 
ance worker is a knowledge of normal growth and 
development and of individual differences. 

2. The worker should have an awareness of the 
need to be nonjudgmental toward the behavior of 
others and to be aware of their role in diverse 
situations. 

3. He also has a need to be aware of his own feel- 
ings and attitudes so that assistance and other services 
may be provided with equity and helpfulness. 


4. In addition, he should be able to recognize 
marked deviations from the normal in order to use his 
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own energies suitably with and for the client, and to 


use appropriately the agency and the community re- 
sources. 


Ill. Basic Skills and Abilities Required of a 
Public Assistance Worker. 


A. Skill in Communications. 

1. Skill in interviewing in order to bring out per- 
tinent feelings and facts and in securing participation 
in the interview. 

2. Skill in observation of factors in specific situa- 
tions, of attitudes, feeling tones, and relationships. 

3. Ability to write and speak clearly, concisely, and 
effectively. 

4. Ability to establish and make use of constructive 
relationships with clients, co-workers, workers in other 
agencies, and other interested individuals. 

5. Skill in recording briefly and clearly that which 
is pertinent. 

6. Ability to report accurately and to select what is 
relevant. 

B. Ability to use and work within agency policies and 
procedures, and to interpret these in the community. 
C. Skill in the exploration of the applicant’s and re- 
cipient’s eligibility for assistance and for his desire for 
other services. 

D. Skill in extending the appropriate social services of 
the agency, and in referring the applicant and recipi- 
ent to suitable community resources. 

E. Ability in planning, organizing and in adminis 
tering own work load. 

F. Ability to participate constructively in the develop- 
ment and revision of inter- and intra-agency policies, 
procedures, and agreements. 


IV. Where and How Can Individuals Obtain 
the Basic Requirements to Do an Acceptable 
Job as a Public Assistance Worker. 


A. Learning is an accumulative process. It continues 
throughout life. How a person learns and how he 
integrates the information that is given to him de- 
pends on his native endowments, emotional and phy- 
sical environment. His parents, siblings, teachers, and 
all his personal associates affect how and what he 
learns. Therefore, a discussion of how and where a 
person obtains the necessary knowledge and skill to be 
an acceptable public assistance worker cannot ignore 
these early influences in the worker’s life. Elementary 
and secondary educations play an important part in 
the formulations of a person’s feelings and attitudes 
toward other human beings, the community and the 
government. 

B. The acquisition of the more specialized knowl- 
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edges and the development of skills and abilities after 
secondary education is the focus of this statement. The 
committee believes that graduate education in social 
work should, in general, provide the foundation of 
knowledge for the development of skills as delineated 
in Sections II and III (graduate curricula should be 
appropriately oriented toward the public welfare 
field). The committee believes graduate training in 
social work is the best means of acquiring the back- 
ground social work knowledge and a foundation of 
technical skills. 

Immediate personnel needs in the public assistance 
field rules out graduate training as the main source 
of training for some time to come. Therefore, the 
undergraduate colleges should be encouraged, where 
they can maintain reasonably high standards, to offer 
an undergraduate sequence in social welfare. Much of 
the basic knowledge outlined in Section II and III 
can be obtained by the student in the Liberal Arts 
with a group major in social work information courses. 
This statement is based on the assumption that under- 
graduate curricula will be appropriately oriented to 
teach this content. This would serve not only to pro- 
vide basic knowledge for those entering the field, but 
to attract superior students into the field and offer 
courses which would contribute to an understanding 


of social welfare by the students as citizens and fu- 
ture leaders. The undergraduate social work sequence 
will not for some time bring sufficient persons into the 
public agencies, and persons from other fields of study 
with real potentialities as public assistance workers, 


will be needed. 

C. In view of the fact that most public assistance 
workers will not have had the opportunity for gradu- 
ate training in social work and many with under- 
graduate education will not have had an opportunity 
to be inculcated with social welfare ideas and attitudes, 
public welfare departments will have an important 
responsibility for helping the public assistance worker 
acquire the specific knowledge and minimum skills 
needed. This responsibility should be carried out 
through a planned staff development program, involv- 
ing selection, induction, and continued supervision on 
the job, work study plans, and educational leave. 
These agency programs will differ in various com- 
munities, but where possible those workers with po- 
tentialities should be encouraged and assisted to take 
advantage of graduate study through an educational 
leave program. The agency orientation and staff de- 
velopment program is essential, regardless of the back- 
ground the public assistance worker brings to the job. 


he ADC Survey—A Third Keport 


by ELLEN WINSTON, Chairman, 
Advisory Committee on ADC Study, and Chairman, 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


ments of Public Welfare, the Aid to Dependent 

Children Study continues to move ahead on 
schedule. A total of 38 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Alaska are participating in this major re- 
search undertaking of the American Public Welfare 
Association. Fortunately, the states which found them- 
selves unable to take part in the study are widely scat- 
tered and omission of data from them will not have 
any serious effect on the study. 

Even more important in terms of progress is the 
fact that by April 12, 1951, 32 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska had submitted all of the survey 
materials to the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence of the University of North Carolina, which is 
making the study for APWA. Three other states 
had submitted part of the materials and all out- 
standing material was promised during the month of 
April. 

The final sample will total about 7,000 families and 
19,000 children. While the APWA analysis will be 
on a national and regional basis, states with sufficiently 
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large samples are already making plans for their own 
analyses of the data, with release of state studies 
timed to follow the release of the APWA study. 

A detailed questionnaire regarding policies and 
procedures in the Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram will be sent to state welfare offices before the 
end of April. It is anticipated that the material ob- 
tained through the questionnaire will be particularly 
helpful in analyzing the statistical results of the survey. 

Because the values of the study have become in- 
creasingly apparent as the data were processed, and 
because of the widespread interest in an analysis 
based not only on families but also on individual 
children in ADC families, the Field Foundation has 
made available a supplementary grant to APWA. 
This additional financial support will make possible 
valuable analyses of the data on individual children 
which were not envisaged in connection with the 
original study. The more intensive use of the data 
is expected to produce rewarding results in terms of 
better understanding of the program—its needs and 
its accomplishments. 








TVicktonal Conference On, Aging 


A HIGHLIGHT REVIEW 


by CLARK TIBBITTS, Chairman 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics 
Federal Security Agency 


summer, went far toward crystallizing the need 

for conscious effort toward adaptation of com- 
munity life and the national economy to the changing 
age distribution of our population. The 800 conferees 
identified scores of problems involved and laid out 
the main lines of action required. 

The nature of the Conference was described briefly 
in Pustic Werare last fall. This longer statement 
represents an attempt to condense the point of view 
and conclusions of the participants on the eve of the 
publication of the final report. The reader will surely 
recognize that this review covers merely the highlights 
of the work accomplished in that great August meet- 
ing. 

It was apparent from the first announcement of the 
Conference that the Federal Security Agency had 
tapped an area of great concern of the American peo- 
ple. Responses of both those who were able to attend 
and those who were not and the zeal with which the 
participants applied themselves left no doubt that 
recognition of aging was due and that the time had 
come for action. 


T= First National Conference on Aging, held last 


Tuey Are Peopte anp Assets 


ONFEREES recognized that aging is a problem not 
[ so much because of the growing number of older 
people as by reason of the socio-economic changes and 
social attitudes which have tended to set older people 
aside. 

It is true, of course, they said, that physiological and 
psychological changes occur with passage of years and 
that there are situational changes including retirement 
from work and reduced income; departure of chil- 
dren, without substitution of new interests; loss of 
husband or wife and friends; and the limitations im- 
posed by long-term illness. As more and more people 
survive into the ages at which these events occur (and 
there is no fixed age), the greater will become the 
problems of aging. Conference participation, how- 
ever, regarded most of these phenomena as circum- 


stances to which individuals can learn to adjust, not 
necessarily as circumstances which convert aging per- 
sons into social wards. 

Aging was described as part of the continuing life 
process,—as the phase in which the individuals may 
well possess the maximum accumulation of know! 
edge, experience and judgment. Older people, said 
the conference members, should be regarded as social 
assets: they are interested, most of them fully capable 
and desirous of self-management and they are pre- 
pared to make continuing contributions to society. 

This point of view does not deny that there are 
some, indeed many older people, who require finan- 
cial, medical, and social assistance,—the protective 
services of health and welfare agencies. But even in 
this area much of the discussion turned about the 
question of avoiding or postponing these dependency 
states. One health sub-section epitomized the consen- 
sus of the entire Conference when it objected to its 
title “Custodial Care for Non-Rehabilitative Patients” 
on the grounds that it implied no possibility of even 
partial restoration of function. 


EMPLOYMENT 


UITE NATURALLY this view of aging led to wholesale 
J attack on the tendency to retire older workers 
from the labor force. The position was taken by most 
members of most sections that all of us should be al- 
lowed and even encouraged to work as long as we are 
able and willing. 

The sections were not blind to the fact that full em- 
ployment opportunity for older people represents re- 
versal of the long-time trend and of the national de- 
cision, taken less than two decades ago, to urge work- 
ers to withdraw from participation during the seventh 
decade of life. Most conferees believed, however, that 
the economy is well able to absorb older workers,— 
even needs them, and that it is equally unable to sup- 
port them in idleness. It was recognized, also, that a 
role in the productive life of the community is still 
the most important status-giving activity we can offer 
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most older adults. Hence, continued employment is 
important even for most of those able to make satis- 
factory financial adjustment without it. 

Conferees identified several problems that will have 
to be met if the long-time trend is to be reversed and 
they were willing to take strong positions on most of 
them. It was said repeatedly, for example, that bar- 
riers toward employment in the form of unfavorable 
attitudes and the restrictive effects of pension systems 
must be removed. 

For older workers still employed, conferees urged 
the need for adjustments in work conditions by means 
of shifts to jobs suited to the characteristics of older 
workers, by changing the requirements of jobs them- 
selves, and through creation of part-time jobs. They 
asked, also, for flexible retirement plans based on per- 
formance capacity rather than on chronological age. 

The same conditions were asked for unemployed 
older workers and, in addition, facilities for job coun- 
seling, training for new occupations, and special place- 
ment. It was noted that women are more handicapped 
than men, because the majority of them have been out 
of the labor force during the child-rearing period. 

It was recognized that these changes cannot be ef- 
fected without research on capacities and characteris- 
tics of older workers, on job requirements and social 
attitudes, and on the relationship of public and private 
pension systems to job-getting and retention. 


IncoME MAINTENANCE 


wo sECTIONS considered income maintenance of 

those no longer living on employment income. 
There appeared to be general acceptance of existing 
government-operated insurance and assistance pro- 
grams and some feeling that they should be extended. 
There was discussion of but no consensus for insur- 
ance to protect the incomes of those disabled prior to 
attainment of age of eligibility for retirement annuity. 

These sections, also, raised questions regarding the 
ability of the economy to support growing numbers of 
older people outside of the labor force. They agreed 
that, within our present economy, individual savings 
and family contributions will not assume greater rela- 
tive importance in the future. One section concluded 
that there will be increased assistance in the form of 
services in kind provided under public auspices. Even 
while the Conference was in session, the Congress 
completed its work on the amendments which broad- 
ened the Social Security Act. 

Aging persons retired from family responsibilities 
and gainful employment but still in reasonably good 
health constituted perhaps the greatest challenge to 
the Conference. The great majority of participants 


were convinced that substitute activities must provide, 
above all, a sense of worth, usefulness, and belonging. 

Adult education to maintain citizenship interest, 
voluntary community services, useful handicrafts, and 
creative activities, not just hobbies, were advanced as 
partial solutions. Clubs, day centers, craft shops and 
occupational therapy in congregate living quarters 
were seen as devices for using leisure time, providing 
meaningful activity, and enjoying the companionship 
of others. Conferees urged that communities set up 
appropriate facilities and encourage aging people to 
begin to make use of them during their middle years. 

It was argued that the middle period of life would 
become more satisfying and that the transition to re- 
tirement would become a gradual and natural one. 
Participants debated the question of whether specific 
pre-retirement programs should be instituted by in- 
dustry or by the community, the conclusion tending 
to be that responsibility should be shared. 


HEALTH IN THE LATER YEARS 


RESERVATION OF the best possible health, said the 
p conferees, is desired for its own sake and for con- 
tinued social participation. Conferees recognized that 
vitality declines with age, that insidious disease proc- 
esses make their appearance with increasing frequency 
and that good health is a relative concept. 

Health promotion was urged, nevertheless, as the 
primary objective, to be attained through such devices 
as modification of diet and activity, control of obesity, 
regular exercise and periodic examinations for detec- 
tion of early symptoms. Much disability can be pre- 
vented or postponed, said the participants, and many 
who are now severely disabled can be restored to more 
function than we or they realize. Senility, they pointed 
out repeatedly, is as much a function of lack of oppor- 
tunity for stimulating activity as of the aging process 
itself. 

The specific requirements that will enable older 
people to maintain the best possible health status, ac- 
cording to conferees, include larger numbers of health 
workers with geriatric training, spread of the health 
promotion concept, facilities for individual and group 
health counseling, and rehabilitation programs in all 
hospitals which accept chronic disease patients. Mem- 
bers of the health section were as emphatic as those of 
any other section in pointing out that the role of with- 
drawal assigned to older adults by society is an impor- 
tant factor in the self-contemplative, worrisome be- 
havior that gives rise to complaints of non-existent 
illness and hastens physical and mental deterioration. 

Pointing out that chronic disease is the major killer 
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and that life expectancy at advanced ages has shown 
very little decline, the medical and health participants 
asked for additional manpower and support. Even 
more strongly they urged provision for research on 
the aging process itself; on specific subjects, such as 
nutrition; and on methods of making health services 
available to older people. 


Famity Lire anp Livinc ARRANGEMENTS 


ONFEREES LEFT no doubt as to the conviction that 
C aging people wish to retain the warm social re- 
lationships derived from family life and association 
with close friends. At the same time, they recognized 
that three and four generation families do not readily 
accommodate to the conditions of modern life and to 
town and city housing. For those who are able to 
live with their children or who are forced to do so 
through necessity, conference members identified the 
need for counseling services and for outside activity 
programs that offer opportunity for semi-independent 
life. 

Participants appeared to believe that most older 
people will continue to live in dwelling units they 
may call their own and manage for themselves, as at 
present. Furthermore, accepting the testimony of 
older people, they said that maintenance of a home 
in the community where roots had been put down 
during the long period of middle life is almost a 
sine qua non of continuing participation in the total 
scheme of things. It was noted, however, that Ameri- 
can communities have done next to nothing in the 
way of providing housing especially adapted to the 
financial, health, and psychological circumstances of 
aging couples and single persons. 

Conference members cited, also, the experience of 
other countries and of isolated communities in the 
United States to show that older persons partially 
disabled through illness or infirmity wish to remain 
in their own homes and can do so satisfactorily. Re- 
quirements include home medical and nursing care, 
which can often be provided at less expense than in 
a hospital; home visiting by friends, occupational 
therapists, and librarians; and availability of infor- 
mation regarding these and other community re- 
sources. 

Congregate living was regarded by the conferees, 
in the main, as a resort for those whose health status 
requires a sheltered environment and for those who 
are deprived of community and family contacts. How- 
ever, the congregate living envisioned by the con- 
ference participants would bear little resemblance 
to that which has been common up to the present 
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day. 

Foster homes, small boarding homes, and out-resi- 
dent programs of homes for the aged,—all scattered 
through the community,—offer opportunity for psy- 
chological security and maintenance of social con- 
tacts with only partial abandonment of self-manage- 
ment. Homes for the aged and nursing homes, too, 
said the conferees, should be located within cities and 
towns, not in the inaccessible outskirts nor in beau- 
tiful but in otherwise uninhabited pastures. Here, 
also, they said, provision must be made for medical 
supervision, stimulating activity, and socialization 
through interpersonal contacts within and outside the 
facility. 


RELIcIous SERVICES 


ELIGIOUS LEADERS, Clerical and lay, accepted their 
H share of responsibility for maintenance of life in- 
terest during the later years. Both in a separate sec- 
tion and throughout all sections, they strove with 
others to identify ways in which religious institutions 
and services could be adapted to meet the changing 
circumstances of aging people. Continued opportunity 
for spiritual development, further utilization of 
church buildings and synagogues, and improvement 
of domiciliary institutions were included among their 
principal recommendations. 


MetHops or ATTAINMENT 


HE FINAL Conference report identifies objectives 

far more numerous and varied than the ones men- 
tioned here. How shall they be attained? Most 
sections addressed themselves to this question and 
the answers they found were also varied. 

Generally seen, of course, was the need to develop 
awareness of aging among all groups in our society. 
Participants stressed development of awareness of 
aging among young people and among the middle 
aged because the basis for satisfactory adjustment in 
old age is laid in earlier years. Changes in attitudes 
toward aging itself and toward older people is an- 
other requirement. When we come to view the aging 
as normal, competent, on-going, still-developing in- 
dividuals and when the aged come to take that view 
of themselves we shall have made strides, said the 
conferees, toward solution of their problems and of 
society’s, too. It was repeatedly stated that all pro- 
fessional workers who come into contact with older 
people should be alerted to this new concept and to 
the problems of older people. Virtually every section 
pointed to the need for further study of all phases of 
the aging process and for training programs for 
personnel in every field that has a concern with in- 
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dividual, family, or community problems of aging. 

Responsibility for developing awareness to aging 
and for changing attitudes and folkways was ac- 
cepted by representatives of every professional and 
interest group represented. Health and recreation 
workers saw responsibility in their fields, personnel 
and unemployment people in theirs, and educators, 
social workers, and religious leaders over broad areas. 

In view of the range of problems, it is obvious 
that there can be no one or single approach to the 
overall task of adjustment to aging. It was natural 
that each section should view the situation from its 
own subject-matter point of view and that efforts 
should be made to establish certain priorities. Yet, 
even on this score, the diverse representation within 
each section precluded extreme narrowness. All sec- 
tions agreed, in fact, that facilities and activities for 
older people should be developed with reference to 
one another and with reference to the total needs of 
the individual. 


Uniove REporr 


HE REPORT OF THE Community Organization sec- 
Tan is unique. Without specific subject content 
it was without bias from the source. Participants in 
this section agreed quickly that each community has 
responsibility for all of its people, that adaptation 
to aging calls for changes in both community folk- 
ways and in the pattern of social organization, and 
that planning for action should include all people. 
They urged especially that older adults and others 
actually involved in aging problems on a personal 
basis should participate in program planning and 
recent local conferences have shown the wisdom of 
this. 

This section had before it no example of a com- 
munity fully geared to meet the needs of its older 
population, for, they said, there is no such com- 
munity. In addition, it recognized more fully, perhaps, 
than any other section that situations, potentialities, 
and leadership vary greatly among communities. The 
members of the section proposed, therefore, that each 
community proceed on a full-participation, prob- 
lem-solving basis, and then proceeded to demonstrate 
the process. The report is an account of it and offers 
a method of approach for any group or locality. Un- 
derstanding of the problem, goal-setting, mutual re- 
spect, and willingness to experiment are essential 
ingredients. 

Most of the Conference sections dealt with prob- 
lems which, by their nature, will have to be met and 
resolved in the hundreds of separate localities of the 
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United States. Now and then, of course, they were 
confronted with matters such as income maintenance, 
broad social attitudes, and financial provision for re- 
search and demonstration that are statewide or nation- 
wide in scope. With varying degrees of specificity, 
most of the sections urged the Federal Security 
Agency and other appropriate governmental units to 
give continuing study to the problems of aging and 
to make such adaptations in their own programs as 
may appear to be indicated. Almost universal recog- 
nition was given to the need for federally supported 
research on socio-economic as well as medical prob- 
lems, for grants for demonstration projects, and for 
information clearing-house services. 

In response to these proposals and to the numerous 
requests for information and assistance since the Con- 
ference, the Federal Security Administrator has cre- 
ated a Committee on Aging and Geriatrics with rep- 
resentation from the larger constituents of the Agency 
and from the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Department of Labor. This Com- 
mittee, meeting at frequent intervals, is engaged in 
close scrutiny of problems that are of mutual concern 
to the agencies involved and of the implications for 
their separate units. 


The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


offers 


a two-year graduate curriculum for development 
of casework or group work skills in giving any 
agency service. The integrated school program 
focuses on students’ current practice under 
supervisors in over fifty agencies. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


an advanced, third year curriculum for develop- 
ment of casework, supervisory, or administra- 
tive skills. The school program is highly 
integrated with concurrent field practice. It 
leads to an Advanced Certificate. Under cer- 
tain conditions it may lead to the Master’s 
degree or be credited toward the Doctor’s 
degree. 


a doctoral curriculum for leadership in social 
work teaching, social administration, or social 
research. It leads to the degree of Doctor of 
Social Work. 


Address all inquiries regarding the 1951-1952 
academic year to Margaret E. Bishop, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 2410 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 











NE OF THE MOST important activities of APWA 
[] is the work of its various regional and national 

committees. Although the year is not yet half 
over, all of the committees have either met or are 
scheduled to meet before this issue of the magazine 
reaches you. 

The committee work this year opened with a 
meeting in New York City on January 6, of the Inter- 
Association Committee on Health, at which APWA 
served its turn as the host association. James Brindle, 
then chairman of the APWA Medical Care Com- 
mittee, presided. Also present were Fred Hoehler, 
APWA President, Loula Dunn and Elizabeth Wick- 
enden. This was followed by a meeting on January 8 
of the Joint Committee on Medical Care of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and APWA. Miss 
Dunn, Mr. Brindle and Miss Wickenden also at- 
tended this meeting which was held in New York 
City. The Mountain States Regional Conference 
Committee under the chairmanship of Jim Kerr of 
Utah met in Salt Lake City on January 12 to plan 
the Regional Conference program. Guy Justis of the 
staff participated in the committee’s work. 


Civit DeFrENsE CoMMITTEE 


HE ONLY ASSOCIATION committee meeting in Feb- 
| pele was that of the new committee on Civil 
Defense and Public Welfare. J. Milton Patterson, 
State Director of Maryland, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. The meeting was held in Washington, D.C. 
on February 26 with Miss Dunn, Miss Wickenden 
and Mr. Brindle in attendance. 

March was a busy month for committees. The 
Southeast Regional Conference Committee met on 
the third in Nashville, Tennessee. J. O. McMahan, 
Tennessee Commissioner of Welfare, is chairman of 
this committee. Miss Dunn attended the meeting and 
took part in the committee’s discussions. The Central 
States Regional Committee which had previously 
met in December, 1950, got together on March 10 in 
Chicago. Mrs. Margaret Smirnoff, chairman of the 
Program Sub-Committee, presided over the discus- 
sions. Guy Justis represented the Association staff. 
The National Membership Committee held its first 
meeting of 1951 in Chicago on March 17. Bob Wray 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. Staff members present were Miss Dunn, Mrs. 
Thorpe and Mr. Justis. President Fred Hoehler was 
also present and took an active part in the com- 
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mittee’s discussions. The third regional conference 
committee meeting of the month was that of the 
Southwest Region, which got together on March 24 
in Oklahoma City. Miss Hilda Tebow, vice-chairman 
of the committee, presided. Guy Justis represented 
APWA staff at the meeting. 

The busiest month for committees so far this year 
was April. The month opened with three meetings 
in New York City concerned with medical care. 
On the 7th, the Inter-Association Committee on 
Health held its second meeting of the year with Miss 
Wickenden and Mr. Brindle in attendance. The 
Joint Committee between APHA and APWA met 
on the 9th and the following day the Association's 
Committee on Medical Care under the chairmanship 
of Tom Waxter of Baltimore held its first meeting 
this year. Representing the staff were Elizabeth Wick- 
enden and Jim Brindle. Two committee meetings 
were held in Chicago during the month when the 
Committee on Social Work Education—Personnel 
met on April 12-14. Loula Dunn and Ella Reed were 
the staff representatives. Paul Benner of Louisiana, 
chairman of the committee, presided over the sessions. 
The Committee on Services to Children met in Chi- 
cago April 23-25. Lucille Kennedy of California is 
chairman of this committee and presided at all of the 
sessions. Miss Dunn and Mrs. Reed were the staff 
representatives. The first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee for the 1951 Annual Round Table Con- 
ference met in Washington, D.C. on the 13th of the 
month. Bill Sailer is chairman of this Committee, but 
was unable to be present. Gerard Shea of Washing- 
ton, D.C., vice-chairman of the committee, presided. 
Staff members in attendance were Miss Dunn, Miss 
Wickenden and Mr. Brindle. The Committee on 
Welfare Policy under the chairmanship of John Win- 
ters, State Director of Texas, met on the 14th and 
15th in Washington. Miss Dunn and Miss Wick- 
enden participated as staff representatives. 


Meetincs IN ATLANTIC CITy 


HE FOLLOWING committees are scheduled to meet 
le the week of the National Conference of 
Social Work. All of these meetings will be held in 
Atlantic City. Mr. J. Milton Patterson of Maryland 
will preside over the sessions of the Committee on 
Civil Defense on May 14. It is expected that Miss 
Dunn and Mr. Brindle will represent the staff. The 

(Continued on page 147) 
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IMPROVING AND MAINTAINING 
STANDARDS IN NURSING HOMES 


by DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Member 
Governor’s Commission for Study of 
Chronic Sick Needs for New Jersey* 


sult of approximately twenty-three years of experi- 

ence in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, sometimes 
bitter and frustrating and sometimes most satisfying 
in the final outcome. What should be the legal base, 
the administrative structure and policy for securing, 
maintaining and improving standards in nursing 
homes? 

There must be a state licensing law definitely 
formulated to insure good medical care for those 
seeking service with the licensing powers lodged in 
the state health or welfare department under a licens- 
ing board. In large and populous states, power should 
be vested in the state agency to delegate authority 
(subject to state standards and supervision) to county, 
district or large municipal units of government. 


Ts concLusions set forth in this paper are the re- 


ADMINISTRATION 


HE executive officer on the state level should be, 
T preferably, a physician with a social and public 
health point of view, capable of dealing wisely with 
all branches of the social and health services and with 
practitioners in the healing arts. 

The personnel on the staff of the licensing authority 
should be chosen, subject to civil service or merit 
system procedure, on the basis of specifications cal- 
culated to secure persons of maturity, integrity, in- 
telligence, good health—both mental and _ physical, 
and with training and experience in fields of either 
medical social work, public health and/or institutional 
nursing. 

The supervisor of the field staff should preferably 
be an experienced medical social worker or graduate 
registered nurse with institutional or visiting nurse 
executive experience and resourceful in handling day- 
to-day problems. Executive experience is emphasized 
because of the multitude of decisions which must be 
made involving difficult problems which do not per- 
mit of delay. The nurse who lacks executive experi- 
ence is conditioned to “take orders” rather than to 
make decisions. 

Having assembled staff (and this holds for every 


*This paper was delivered at the 1950 National Conference of 
Social Work. 


replacement as time goes on), there must be a period 
of orientation and indoctrination for the field repre- 
sentative as to policy, procedure, standards and 
techniques, and field trips in company with more 
experienced members of the staff are essential for 
orientation. 

We have concluded that best results can be ob- 
tained in nursing home administration, calculated to 
result in good medical care, if we conceive of our 
supervisory function as that of educators and case 
workers, not as policemen. As a basis for the educa- 
tional process there must be a printed statement of 
standards which must be met by the applicant seeking 
license. These standards are subject to amendment 
when experience dictates the necessity. 


EpucaTIONAL Process 


HAT ARE THE STEPs in the educational process? 
W a) The first step following a request for in- 
formation as to securing a license is an interview with 
the applicant which takes place at the executive office 
(state or local), at which time the full significance 
of the standards is discussed; the personality of the 
applicant is evaluated; her (or his) reason for con- 
sidering this enterprise; the financial and social situa- 
tion of the applicant, and other factors. 

This interview should be in charge of the supervisor 
and the field representative who may later be in 
charge, if the application is approved. Other mem- 
bers of the staff may be present. The integrity and 
teachability of the applicant are the most important 
elements in favorable decision. It is not required 
that the applicant should be a graduate registered 
nurse, but one must be employed if the operator 
lacks professional qualification. Supervision by a 
qualified visiting nurse organization may meet our 
requirements when a full-time registered nurse can 
not be obtained. This arrangement is based upon an 
agreement as between the licensing authority and the 
board of directors and executives of the V.N.A. The 
scope of this supervisory relationship must be clearly 
understood by the nursing home operator who pays 
for this agreed-upon service. 

b) At the close of the interview, a copy of the 
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standards and the application blank in duplicate are 
given to the applicant for execution, if after consid- 
eration, she so decides. References are required and 
are followed up. Certificates must be presented by 
the applicant from the local sanitation, zoning, fire 
and building authorities which certify that the pro- 
posed location, structure and sanitary conditions are 
approved as meeting local requirements. Where no 
such governmental authorities exist, the state author- 
ity exercises its own judgment. 

c) The next step involves inspection by a field rep- 
resentative (accompanied by the applicant) of the 
property which it is proposed to use as a nursing 
home; its adaptability for that purpose in the light 
of the minimum standard requirements; alterations 
which may be necessary, if not presently acceptable; 
and a decision as to the maximum number of beds 
for patients who may be approved for care at any 
one time. 

In some instances the decision reached is against 
the location and suitability of the property even if 
large expenditure for alteration is proposed by the 
applicant; for we must be concerned with the finan- 
cial success of the business as well as the quality of 
good medical care rendered. 

d) If approval of the building seems indicated and 
alterations are required (and these are always neces- 
sary in the adaptation of a family residence to pur- 
poses of a nursing home), an architect or builder 
must be employed and floor plans drawn to scale 
must be submitted for consideration by the central 
office of the licensing authority. (There should be 
architectural staff consultants to pass upon the ade- 
quacy of the proposed changes. If the location of the 
nursing home is beyond municipal water and sewage 
disposal systems, the state health department evaluates 
facilities available and septic tanks must be installed.) 

e) The equipment and supplies basic to the op- 
eration of the home are enumerated in the pubished 
standards and the field representative advises the ap- 
plicant as to sources of supply and is available for 
consultation as the project develops. (Consultation 
service should also be available in the fields of home 
economics, nursing and household management, and 
so forth.) 

f) Limitations are definitely placed upon intake of 
patients. Children and adults may not be received 
in the same institution; mental patients may be re- 
ceived only in special institutions licensed under a 
mental licensing act, which is more stringent in its 
provisions than is the nursing home act; establish- 
ments receiving tuberculous patients may receive no 
other type of patient, etc. 
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When is a license issued or denied? 

When it appears that the applicant for license has 
reasonably met the minimum standards and will 
shortly be ready to receive patients, the field staff 
summarizes its findings and recommends the candi- 
date for provisional license to the licensing board. The 
supervisor appears in person, together with the field 
representative and, if necessary, may support their 
findings in discussions which may follow their report. 
The provisional license when issued is subject to re- 
view in six months and may be extended for one 
year in promising cases, and at the end of the pro- 
bationary successful experience a full license is issued 
and must be prominently displayed. 

If a license is not recommended or not approved 
by the licensing board, the applicant has the right of 
appeal before the licensing board, and may employ 
counsel. The decision of the board is final. 


Periopic VIsITs 


OLLOWING THE issuance of provisional or full license, 
Fike field representative makes periodic visits, as 
may seem indicated, and as a “teacher” helps the 
licensed operator to meet the standards successfully 
and she may bring her into touch with other success- 
ful licensed operators. When a full license has been 
granted, the fact should be published in a health or 
welfare department publication, and may be an- 
nounced in the public press by the operator. 

What routine procedures are required of the op- 
erator? 

a) To safeguard the intake of patients, the visiting 
physicians (employed by the nursing home operator 
or, in some cases, by the patient) certifies to the state 
office on a form provided, the diagnosis in relation 
to the patient and the statement that the case is, or 
is not, suitable for care in the nursing home. Occa- 
sionally this “suitability” must be challenged by the 
state office and the patient removed. 

b) A patients’ register, provided by the department, 
must be maintained by the operator of the home; 
nursing records must be currently available and are 
reviewed by the field representative, as is also the 
observance of regulations as to the safekeeping of 
drugs, medicines, etc., and records covering narcotics, 
sedatives and their excessive use is challenged by the 
state office. 

c) The quality, quantity and service of food, nurs- 
ing techniques, the social activities of ambulant pa- 
tients, are all subject to comment and suggestion if 
standards are to be maintained, and on occasion the 
operator is summoned to the state office for an inter- 
view with the supervisor or director of the division. 
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If compliance with standards does not result, a formal 
report to the state licensing board is made, the op- 
erator is called before the board and the license may 
be suspended and no patients admitted for a given 
period pending compliance; or the operator may be 
ordered to close her establishment at a fixed date. 

The operator has the right of appeal to the licens- 
ing board and formal hearings are held if necessary. 
Court action may be taken as a last resort by the 
licensing board, with substantial fine imposed by 
court action. 


ANNUAL RENEWAL 


ICENSE Is renewable annually, following a thorough 
[; re-inspection and approval by the field staff, pre- 
sented to the licensing board and the license fee is 
$25.00 annually. 

A good licensing law, state-wide in application, is 
essential if good standards are to be maintained in 
nursing homes. There is great advantage in a licens- 
ing procedure based upon a licensing board, on which 
are representatives of the healing arts and facilities, 
and the legal profession, since it gives authoritative 
status to the field staff and minimizes pressure upon 
a single individual. It also provides an orderly demo- 
cratic procedure for handling controversial questions. 

Professionally qualified, mature, experienced staff 
is essential to successful development and maintenance 
of good service in nursing homes. The philosophy 
of the staff should be that of educators and “case 
workers” dealing with the nursing home operator, 
not that of a police officer imposing penalties. Stand- 
ards required of nursing home operators should be 
clearly stated in print and should be interpreted to 
the applicant for license so that there is no misunder- 
standing as to requirements. 





Welfare Frontier 
(Continued from page 132) 


many-faceted condition, one which is inextricably 
bound up with a myriad of physical and social ills. 
Can public welfare take leadership in rolling back 
the consequences of this condition? Can it take 
responsibility with our other community services 
for fashioning yet a new social invention that will 
turn the trick? 

In my opinion, public welfare departments are in a 
stronger, more logical position than any other social 
welfare agency to provide the community leadership 
and coordination necessary for this frontal attack on 
dependency. Public welfare’s resources for this task 
are many. Basic is the public agency’s statutory 
responsibility to meet need and promote individual 


rehabilitation with need as the sole requirement for 
the receipt of an application. Because of its mass 
admissions policy, public welfare staffs are the largest 
in the community. With its expenditures far ex- 
ceeding those of any other social welfare organization 
public welfare represents the largest community stake 
in this problem. 

In brief, public welfare has within itself all that 
is needed to make it the focal point for resolving the 
question of what can be done to reduce and prevent 
dependency. 





Committee Activity 
(Continued from page 144) 

Northeast Regional Conference Committee, under 
the leadership of Daniel Cronin of Massachusetts, 
will meet on the 15th. Miss Dunn and Mr. Justis 
will be present to aid the Committee in any way 
possible. The Finance Committee under the chair- 
manship of Robert T. Lansdale of New York is 
scheduled to meet on May 16, as is the ADC Advisory 
Committee under the leadership of Ellen Winston, 
State Commissioner of North Carolina. The Annual 
Round Table Advisory Committee with Paul Benner 
presiding, will complete a week of Committee activity 
with its meeting on May 17. Miss Dunn and Mr. 
Justis will represent the staff. 





WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


announces 


Advanced Programs in Social Work 
beginning September 1951 


I. A Third-Year Curriculum in 
Casework, Group Work and 
Community Organization, pre- 
paring for advanced practice, 
consultation, or supervision. 


II. A Curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work, 
preparing for leadership in the 
professional field, including so- 
cial work teaching and research. 


Address inquiries to the Dean, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

















ROTATING THE CASELOAD 


oe SAbdeniatsbraters Discuss P. ermanence in Casdlend Assignments 


Edited by MARY OVERHOLT PETERS, District Supervisor 
Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare 


grams when nearly all workers were new work- 

ers, and during the periods of rapid staff turn- 
over, much emphasis was put on the advantages of 
permanence in casework positions. Many local ad- 
ministrators felt all their problems would be solved if 
they could have a worker with responsibility for the 
same district over an indefinite period. Stability in 
staff assignments seemed like an unattainable goal 
ten years ago, but with many public assistance work- 
ers entering their 15th year of service, and in some 
cases all of those years on the original assignment, 
some administrators begin to wonder whether there 
may not be advantages both to the worker and the 
client in some plan of redistricting or in shifting of 
districts. 

The first whispers of a planned rotation of workers 
in 3-year, 5-year or some other service term, sounded 
like heresy, but the whisper gained in volume until 
it now dares to come out in the open in a frank dis- 
cussion of the merits of planned rotation of caseloads 
as compared to permanent assignment of workers. 

County Directors and supervisors in several states 
were asked to present their views on the desirability 
of a system of planned rotation of caseloads. This 
is what they say: 


it URING THE EARLY years of the public assistance pro- 





FTEN IT SEEMS that an experienced worker in an 
) assignment of long standing is all that an adminis- 
trator harassed by staff turnover could wish for. Ex- 
perience seems to point out, however, that the advan- 
tages of rotating caseloads outweigh the disadvantages, 
among which we recognize disruption of worker- 
client relationships, and slowing down of operations. 

The chief advantage seems to lie in the fact that 
rotation of caseloads helps to keep the worker from 
becoming “stale on the job.” New experience with 
new groups of people tend to stimulate the worker, 
foster the learning process, and offer opportunities for 
the development of strengths which may have lain 
dormant because the worker’s very knowledge of her 
clients’ problems has anesthetized her to them. 

The client can find that a new worker who is cap- 
able of meeting the challenge of a different caseload 


is just as interested in his problems as his former 
worker was. And the administrator finds in the in- 
creased alertness and improved services which can 
result from stimuli to workers, the justification for 
disturbing the status quo which was so comfortable, 
Marcaret L. SutHertin, Case Supervisor 
Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 
p My jos oF County Director over a period of four- 
teen years, I have had experience with workers 
keeping the same caseload indefinitely and also of 
workers rotating their caseloads. 

Out of these experiences I have reached the con- 
clusion that rotation of caseloads in a public assistance 
agency has definite advantages. I feel that a worker 
has a better chance of developing her skills in inter- 
viewing, establishing relationships with new people 
rather than the longtime service to the same people. 
A worker can have a district so long, serving the same 
people, she can become so closely identified with them 
that personalities become involved and casework is 
not so effective. Rotation also serves as an incentive 
for better investigation. Workers serve as disciplin- 
arians for each other. 

Rotation also affords workers opportunity of know- 
ing their county and becoming cognizant of all avail- 
able resources, which saves time when there is a 
vacancy or a transfer. Although some time will be 
lost becoming acquainted with new territory, we feel 
that the advantages of rotation overbalance the dis- 
advantages. 

I can’t say, however, that I approve of too frequent 
rotation as I feel a worker should have time to estab- 
lish a relationship with her people in her caseload 
before changing. 

Mrs. THetMa Woon, Director 
Rutherford County, Tennessee 

N MY COUNTY ONE worker has had the same territory 
| for the past six years while other districts have had 
a new worker every year. It has been our experience 
that longtime service to same people in this district 
gives it a great advantage over those which have a 
new worker each year. 

The caseload of workers is heavy and there is little 
time for services after routine reviews are made. 
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We have found that human need is composed of 
problems of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. The 
worker who has kept the same territory and is familiar 
with all situations, problems, weaknesses and strengths 
is better equipped to make a contribution toward re- 
inforcing family security in this period of strain than 
a worker who is new in the district. The time saved 
by knowing the client, the community, and resources 
can be utilized for services to the clients. 

Mrs. Mayme F. Locker, Director 
Lincoln County, Tennessee 

THINK CASELOADs should be rotated; a worker should 
| not have the same caseload over a long period of 
time. 

It should be a challenge to a worker to accept new 
assignments and caseloads, to learn the feelings and 
thinking of different clients. I feel they can do a 
much better and more constructive job if they are not 
visiting the same people year after year. Clients are 
much more inclined to ask and expect favors from a 
worker who in some instances has become too inti- 
mate and familiar with the families and it is more 
difficult for a worker to say “no,” when necessary, to 
a client whom he has known too long. 

A worker is inclined to lose his perspective when 
making repeated visits, especially if there are not many 
changes in the circumstances, and repetition of infor- 
mation will appear in the records. 

I have been a Director-Worker in five different 
counties in Nebraska during the past 14 years, and it 
has always been a great challenge to me to go into a 
new county, read and study the case records before 
visiting, and then to learn the reactions of the people 
to a new worker. I have not found them too disturbed 
or resentful toward a new worker. 

Mrs. Maser Cotver, Director 
Jefferson County, Nebraska 
OTATING THE CASELOAD” is unheard of in our agency. 
We work under unusual conditions in that we are 
located in a university community and draw from the 
graduates or student wives for our caseworkers; con- 
sequently, we have a rapid turnover in our employees, 
most of them remaining a maximum of two years. 
The advantages and disadvantages of this situation are 
interwoven: we usually have a higher caliber case- 
worker, and a new worker has more spontaneous at- 
titudes not yet bogged down with necessary but un- 
interesting detail; yet, it takes a great deal of time to 
train each worker through the period of insecurity 
from insufficient experience and background. 

If there were a choice in our agency it would be to 
maintain the same caseload with the same worker as 
it is our opinion there is much value in knowing the 


client intimately, knowing how he will react to vari- 
ous problems, and early recognizing how the agency 
may best serve him. However, when casework turns 
into a dried-up routine, or when the worker-client 
relationship is unsatisfactory, then it is time to rotate 
the cases or find a new worker. 
Jane Henverson, Director 
Johnson County, lowa 
E HAVE NEVER BEEN confronted with a compelling 
Wann for rotating caseloads from one worker to 
another. 

Our present longest term of service for the same 
worker in a given area is approximately ten years. A 
heavy caseload receives efficient service to which we 
believe an acquaintance with circumstances of clients 
and their confidence in the worker gained by several 
years of contacts have made an appreciable contribu- 
tion. 

It is our belief that normal turnover in personnel 
along with some migration from district to district in 
the County have supplied to this agency any distinct 
advantage to be gained by planned rotation of case- 
loads. Assuming that a worker is performing efficient 
service objectively it is obvious to us that his or her 
accumulating knowledge of the location of addresses, 
familiarity with the circumstances and characteristics 
of clients, and the acquaintance with the community 
and its leadership over an indefinite or extended pe- 
riod far outweighs any possible advantages to be 
gained by an occasional shifting to a different geo- 
graphical area and clientele. 

To a lesser degree, but very definitely, the practice 
of rotation would incure the same results in adminis- 
trative costs and loss of efficiency that are evident by 
turnover of personnel. The very nature of the prob- 
lems that prevail in the average welfare clientele calls 
for continuity in skillful treatment. The most realis- 
tic recording by one worker does not necessarily pre- 
clude that a successor will be able to acquire equal 
evaluation of situations only by an indefinite period of 
orientation. We can conceive of reasons occurring in 
particular instances that would justify planned rota- 
tion of caseloads but in the main we are convinced 
that preponderance of evidence favors long term as- 
signments. 

Ernest A. Carrer, Director 
Pottawattamie County, lowa 

N A FAIRLY STABLE staff situation, is it good for 
l workers to keep the same caseload indefinitely ? 

Our experience indicates that the average new or 
experienced worker is not really well oriented in her 
caseload before one year. If she is a new worker she 
must learn and integrate into her practice the philos- 
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ophy of the program and agency, the law, policies, 
procedures, the casework method, the unique charac- 
teristics of her district as well as the individual cases 
in her district. The experienced worker must also 
learn and integrate into her practice all or at least 
some of these elements. We have estimated that this 
process takes approximately one year. It is not until 
the second and third year that the worker begins to 
make maximum use of the skills she has at that point 
in her development. Treatment plans are initiated and 
revised on a continuous basis, but they all take time 
to execute. It is costly to the client, the agency, the 
community and to the worker to interrupt treatment 
by arbitrary rotation of caseloads. 

No caseload is static. Cases are being closed and new 
ones opened on a continuous basis. There are many 
different types of problems in each caseload. There 
is a similarity of types of problems in all caseloads. 
This is particularly true within the categories. No one 
load has a monopoly on “interesting” problems. We 
believe that it is not possible to grow “stale” on one 
caseload if the worker and her supervisor have a truly 
professional attitude which embraces the spirit of 
service, imagination and vision. 

The role of the caseworker is the same whether her 
“setting” is the hospital, the school, the public assist- 
ance agency, or the mental hygiene clinic. Some work- 
ers are able to learn this fact without the actual experi- 
ence of working in each setting. Others can only learn 
it, or learn it better, by actual experience. 

We believe it valid to transfer a caseworker from 
one caseload to another if it involves another setting 
(from old age assistance to aid to dependent children 
or child welfare service) to broaden and deepen her 
experience, but not at the expense of the caseload, or 
ideally, before she has carried one caseload at least 
two years. We also believe it valid to transfer a case- 
worker from one setting to another if her inclinations 
or skills appear to equip her especially for successful 
work in the new setting. We do not, however, believe 
in routine rotation of caseloads even in the hoped-for 
“fairly stable staff situation.” 

Mrs. Mary L. Fisner, Supervisor 
Lake County, Indiana 

N MY LONG experience as a social worker and, later, 
| administrator, I find many things to be said both 
for and against rotating caseloads. Some of the points 
in favor are: 

1. Workers seem more alert and sensitive to the 
needs and problems of new clients. 

2. Prevents over-identification of workers with 
clients. 

3. Provides more stimulation to workers; that is, 
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new caseloads present a new batch of problems, a new 
set of people. This keeps a worker from becoming 
static on the job or “being too close to the woods to 
see the trees.” 

4. Rotating caseloads may influence a more positive 
application of policy. It has been observed that the 
better one knows people the easier it is to accept state- 
ments without further clearance. 

On the other hand, there are several things to be 
said in favor of not rotating caseloads. Most impor- 
tant is that: 

1. It is more economical administratively and from 
the standpoint of finances. Rotation of caseloads is 
also time-consuming from the standpoint of office con- | 
trols and management as well as the field angle. 

2. It gives the client security to have the same 
worker visit on a continuing basis and to show interes 
in his problems and render help. We find this espe- 
cially true of many old age assistance clients and un- 
married mothers. 

3. It takes time for a worker to get acquainted with 
key people and community resources. 

4. There must be sufficient identification with 





clients to insure satisfactory working relationships. | 
Mrs. Jack W. Burke, Director | 
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Administration of Public Welfare (Second Edition). 
By R. Clyde White. American Book Company, New 
York. 1950. 529 pages. $3.25. 

HE 1950 EprTion closely follows the first edition of 
Tisso. In large part the textual and illustrative ma- 
terials in both editions are identical. The design is to 
serve college students and persons entering the field 
of administration as a general introduction to me 
terials and problems deemed pertinent to an under- 
standing of the recognized areas of service compre 
hended in a general welfare program. These include 
public assistance, child welfare, mental hygiene and 
corrections which takes in adult and juvenile proba 
tion and parole. The scope of administration is seen 
as encompassing problems of organization, treatment 
methods, personnel, finance, public relations, statistics 
and research. The one major assumption of the author 
is “. . . . that all public welfare services are inter: 
related and . . . should be co-ordinated at each level 


of government both horizontally and vertically.” 
Chapters on such subjects as “Social Case Work’ 
and the “Role of the Courts” are good condensations. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


The author’s interest and experience in problems of 
personnel and research add quality to those segments 


‘of the book. In treating the problem of public welfare 


extensively rather than intensively, many problems 
of particular concern to administrators can be touched 
upon lightly if at all. World War II economy domi- 
nates the Forties. Yet the text as well as the docu- 
mentation are largely related to the decade of the 
Thirties which was a period of depression. The de- 
velopment of union and industrial welfare programs 
must have some significant relation to public welfare. 
War-associated welfare programs, both national and 
international, may have influenced practices or con- 
cepts. The ten years of operation of a federally- 
required merit system in state assistance programs 
must afford some basis for judgment as to whether 
the contributions have matched expectations. Integra- 
tion and coordination of welfare programs have un- 
doubtedly moved forward in other states and govern- 


| mental subdivisions besides the ones listed in 1939. 


The public welfare program in this country re- 
flects the importance which the society attributes to 
the individual. To maintain such a program the 
national economy must be one enjoying a surplus over 
a minimal subsistence. Out of this surplus contribu- 
tions by way of taxes can be drawn. The share which 


| public welfare can properly claim warrants analysis. 


The role of agencies in relation to legislation as well 


| as techniques of administration in the area of state 


supervision of local agency administration demand 
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consideration. The timeless and enduring character 
of principles and theories can be interestingly estab- 
lished through recourse to current information and 
developments. 


Georce M. Keitn, Director 
Division of Public Assistance 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare 





Directory Changes 


The following changes have been received for the 
1951 Pustic Wexrare Directory published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Alabama (Page 33) 


The address of the Etowah County Department of Public 
Welfare has been changed from 230 S. 4th St., Gadsden, to 
Courthouse, Gadsden. 


California (Pages 46, 47, 49 and 50) 


John F. Fisher is Executive Director of the State Personnel 
Board rather than Executive Officer. 

John McIntyre has replaced Floyd G. Brown as Director of 
the Riverside County Welfare Department. 

Ernest G. Coan, Director of the Del Norte County Welfare 
Department, has requested that correspondence be directed to 
him as Mr. Ernie Coan. 
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County Director 
Riverside John McIntyre 
Connecticut 


Please add on page 58 the following listing for Greenwich. 
This listing should come between Bristol and Hartford. 
GA OAA Miss M. Hayton, Commissioner 
AB ADC Department of Public Welfare 
Town Hall Annex 
Havemeyer Place, Greenwich 


Illinois (Page 82) 
Roman L. Haremski has been appointed Superintendent 


of the Division of Child Welfare in the State Department 
of Public Welfare, replacing Ruth C. Dana. 


Indiana (Page 97) 


County Director 
Howard Albert Kelly 
Jefferson Mrs. Marjorie Hill 
Noble Mrs. Jennie Faux 
Louisiana (Page 121) 
Parish Director 
Sabine Mrs. Ida S. Hoagland 
Minnesota (Page 147) 
County Executive Secretary 
Morrison John O'B. Elfelt 
Montana (Page 163) 
County Supervisor 
Deer Lodge Alice M. Woodgerd 
Nebraska (Pages 168 and 169) 
County Director 
Dakota Mrs. Lura Krause 
Deuel Mrs. DeLoris Neumann 
Furnas Mrs. Fawn Merwin 
Hooker Ruth Barnebey 
Howard Mrs. Myra Cooper, 
Visitor-in-Charge 
Madison Dow Armstrong is 
Thayer Mrs. Erma Gross 


New Mexico (Pages 186 and 187) 


Mr. Alva A. Simpson, Jr., has been appointed Director of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, replacing Murray A. 


Hintz. 

County Director 
Lea Mrs. Raye C. McGregor 
Taos Alfred S. Chavez 
Torrance Mrs. Mildred P. Hatcher 


New York (Pages 191 and 192) 


The State Youth Commission offices have been moved from 
30 Lodge St. to 66 Beaver St., Albany. 

Henry L. McCarthy has been named Commissioner of the 
New York City Department of Welfare, replacing Raymond 


M. Hilliard. 
North Dakota (Page 205) 
County Director 
Benson Mrs. K. S. Martinson 


Texas (Pages 260, 261 and 262) 


Harry H. Holcomb, Supervisor of Area 22, has been 
transferred to Area 12 as Supervisor. 

The area office address for Area 40 has been changed to 
Courthouse Basement, Gainesville. 

Raymond G. Cheves has been appointed Supervisor of Area 
58, San Antonio. 
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Wisconsin (Page 292) 


The name of the Outagamie County Pension Department 
has been changed to the Outagamie County Department of 
Public Welfare. In addition to administering the social security 
aids, the agency investigates legal scttlement for county-at- 
large, state dependent and other non-resident relief cases. 


Wyoming (Page 298) 


The State Department of Public Welfare which formerly 
acted as a forwarding center for inquiries has adopted the 
following policy. Correspondence regarding the following 
should be sent directly to the county department of public 
welfare: Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled, Aid to the Blind, 
General Relief, Verification of Residence, Authorization to 
Return, Requests for Social Information. Inquiries concerning 
the above may be directed to: Mr. E. H. Schuneman, State 
Director, State Department of Public Welfare, Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, when the county department is unknown or pre- 
vious inquiries directed to the county have been unproductive 
of reply. 

Requests for general information concerning the public 
assistance program may be directed to the State Department. 

Correspondence concerning interstate placement of children, 
adoptions, state children’s institutions, and general informa- 
tion on children’s services will be directed to the Director, 
Division of Children’s Services, at the address of the State 
Department. 





A Locat Acency Reports 


E BELIEVE you would be interested as we were 
Win reading the Annual Report of the Montgomery 
County Welfare Board of Rockville, Maryland. We 
were interested in this Report because it is obviously 
written to explain the work of the local agency to 
the people in its home community. It discusses what 
problems public welfare attempts to meet and how it 
does its work. It explains to the community how 
much it is costing and whether enough is being given. 

We wish to congratulate Mr. William E. Roger, 
Director, and his staff for an interesting and instruc- 
tive report. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


an Fred K. Hoehler has made the following 
committee appointments in the last month: Joseph 
B. O’Connor, Regional Director, Federal Security 
Agency, New York City, has been appointed to the 
Northeast Regional Conference Committee. Luther 
Redcay, Executive Director, Snyder County Board of 
Assistance, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, has likewise 
been appointed to the Northeast Regional Conference 
Committee. Henry L. McCarthy, Commissioner of 
Welfare, Department of Welfare, New York City, 
has been appointed to the Committee on Civil De- 
fense and Public Welfare. 


New Srate Director 


iva A. Simpson, Jr., has been named Director of 
A the New Mexico State Department of Public 
Welfare, by the State Welfare Board. He replaces 
Murray A. Hintz, who had held the position for the 


past six years. 


MakINc THE Most oF MarturitTy 


ROFESSIONAL persons, 55 to 64 of age, will be inter- 
Prsted in a special program of study to be offered 
this summer by the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago. This program, 
Making the Most of Maturity, will consist of indi- 
vidual consultation, discussion and study organized 
around a series of lectures and films. Topics to be 
included will be health, nutrition, employment, finan- 
cial planning, the use of leisure time, participation 
in social and community life, spiritual life, and a 
philosophy for the middle and later years. Successful 
applicants will be given a complete medical examina- 
tion so that they may better assess their health 
resources. 

The course will be given on a full-time, five-day-a- 
week basis, July 9 through August 3. The fee will 
be $75. Living quarters for out-of-town participants 
are available at a moderate charge in University resi- 
dence halls. Interested persons should write to Mrs. 
Mary Hollis Little, Executive Secretary, Making the 
Most of Maturity, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











CHILDREN’S SERVICE WORKERS—Positions 
available for Senior, Class I, and Class II workers. 
Write Director, Public Assistance and Personnel, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Capitol Build- 
ing, Cheyenne, Wyoming, for information. 








FIELD REPRESENTATIVES — Opening on 
the state staff of a state supervised, county admin- 
istered public assistance program. Qualifications: 
One year of graduate training plus four years in 
last ten of employment in social work, one of 
which must have been in administrative or super- 
visory capacity. Salary $3660-$4380. For details 
write Division of Public Assistance, 801 Harrison 
Street, Topeka, Kansas. 

















